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DECORATIONS OF THE NEW 
HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


Aut parties being agreed that it is fit 
g in which the great designs subinitted tothe commissioners, 
I [ VOL. XLIV, 








council of the nation is to meet, should 
present to posterity a noble specimen 
of the perfection to which the fine arts 
had obtained at the period of its erec- 
tion, it will gratify Our readers to have 
some further pictorial ‘sketches of the 
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laid before them. A lively representa- 
tion of the carving, by Mr. Nixon, is 
given in our cut, where Alfred is seen 
“dividing his only meal with the pil- 
grim.” There is much beauty in the 
design, and great felicity in the execu- 
tion, From the many scenes which he 
suggests relating to that monarch, Alfred 
seems to be almost “the god of Mr. 
Nixon’s idolatry.” All the leading inci- 
dents of his life—some of them in no 
slight degree apocryphal—are included 
in his sculptures. 

Among the numerous exhibited de- 
signs for the stained-glass window of the 
House of Lords, No. 71, by Edward 
Corbould, has been said by critics to be 
the best, the subject of which is Edward 
I. ente Westminster, after having 
vanquished the Welch in 1282. A better 
subject might have been selected. A 
triumph over our brethren, is, at the 
best, but “a fearful joy;” and we do 
not know what woelior greeting the 
victor king received at Westminster, 
that could so especially engage the ar- 
tist’s attention. Perhaps we underrate 
the achieyements of Edward, because 
we know he was not faithful to his own 
glory. It ought, however, to he remem- 
bered thatin those days the Welch were 
sufficiently turbylent to give their neigh- 
bours pe gause for uneasiness. Their 
natural fortresses, their mountains, en- 
abled them for a time to set the English 
at defiance. The Foeient and deter- 
mined measures adopted by Edward 
soon caused them to experience all the 
horrors of famine, and their prince, 
Lewellyn, was obliged to yield at dis- 
cretion. The terms imposed upon him 
were these. He bound himself to pay 
£50,000—an enormous sum for such a 
chief to furnish—as reparation for 
damages sustained from the effects of 
his hostility: he engaged to render 
homage to the crown of England, which 
he had preyiously yefused, and to per- 
mit all the barons of Wales, except four, 
near Snowden, to swear fealty to its 
king. He was obliged to relinquish the 
country between Cheshire and_ the 
river Conway, to settle on his brothers, 
Roderick and David, who had marched 
under the standard of Edward, incomes 
of 1,000 and 500 marks, and to give 
ten hostages for his future submission. 
The severity of the conditions probably 
caused a speedy rupture of the pact. 
His brother David became reconciled to 
Lewellyn, and a new contest was com- 


menced. For a short time the unhappy 
Lewellyn was flattered by the chances 
of war, and hoped, by continued success, 
to establish hia independence; but he 
soon experienced a melancholy reverse. 
He was defeated in battle, and slain, 
with two thousand of his followers. A 
still more afflicting visitation was re- 
served for David, who, on the death of 
Lewellyn, succeeded to his brother’s 
rank. ‘Too weak to face his enemies, he 
fled from place to place in disguise, and 
was at length made prisoner. The 
English king, in resentment of his de- 
fection, sent him in chains to Shrews- 
bury, and, says Hume, “ bringing him to 
a formal trial before all the peers of 
England, ordered this sovereign prince 
to be hanged, drawn, and quartered, as 
a traitor, for defending by arms the 
liberties of his native country, together 
with his own hereditary authority.” 

Though Edward tarnished the lustre 
of his exploits by the unnecessary and 
unjustifiable shedding of blood, to have 
humbled the Welch was, at the time, 
regarded as a triumph of real import- 
ance. How formidable their national 
spirit was deemed—how important it 
was felt to guard fniy against its 
premature ryevival—is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the barbarous policy of the 
Conqueror, when, having get ered the 
bards together, he cruelly doomed them 
all to be put to death, that the fury of 
discontent might not be sustained by the 
inspiring aid of song. 

The picture by Corbould is rich in 
noble animation. Selecting from it one 

‘oup only, we render it very imperfect 
justice. It is almost showing a brick, as 
a sample of a house. In the little, how- 
eyer, there presented, we think enough 
will be seen to wake a desire to look on 
the whole. A visit to St. James-street 
is due to such a performance from every 
lover of the arts. 


1620, 1720, awp 1820; 
aR, 
THE DEAD GUEST. 





(Continued from page 276.) 

In this situation of things, if he did not 
consider it would be unpolite to remain 
with so extraordinary a yisitorin darkness, 
he felt that candles could not for a moment 
be ber ar with, and such being the case, 
he rushed from the apartment to seek them 
himself. 
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Brandt had left the house, and his master 
had some thoughts of following the book- 
keeper’s example, But, remembering his 
late scepticism, a sense of shame came over 
him, which forbade him to retreat. Besides, 
reflecting that such a being as he had en- 
countered, if disposed to pursue, would not 
be long in oyertaking him, he, therefore, 
judged that in point of fact, he would risk 

ittle intremaining where he was. In other 
words, he came to the sage conclusion of 
Sir Boyle Rode, “that the best way of 
avoiding danger was to meet it plump.” 

With a faltering step he returned to the 
parlour: two lighted candles he carried 
with him. The figure in black was there. 

He placed. the candles on the table. The 
visitor now paproached with all the ap- 

lling dignity for which rumour had given 

im credit at the Black Cross ; he respect- 
fully bowed, and cautiously extended his 
and. 

His touch was icy cold. More collected 
than before, though still not a little shaken, 
Bantes looked stedfastly on his unwel- 
come visitor, But what a thrill ran through 
his whole frame while gazing on that pe e, 
not to say ghey visage, and on those 
lack lustre eyes! To behold them and not 
recognise them as the property of a tenant 
of the grave he felt was impossible. No- 
thing—nothing could to him be more clear 
than that he was confronted with the Dead 
Guest. In a low hollow tone, such as he 
could well imagine the tomb, and only the 
tomb likely to give forth, the unknown 
began— 

“ My name,” said he, “I have told.” 

“Haye you indeed!” Bantes mentally 
rejoined; “if you did, I have not heard it. 
I wonder what character the Dead Guest 
will now assume! Is it Count Graves?” 
But all this though imagined, was not even 
whispered. 

nd you know my errand,” the visitor 
sttsanded 

“ Yes, Ido;” thought Bantes, “it is to 
make love to three young ladies, gain their 
hearts, and wring their necks.” 

This he muttered to himself, but his con- 
fusion and alarm were still so great, that 
he was mnprepared with anything suitable 
to reply alou 

The stranger paused, but as Bantes re- 
mained silent, he went on. 

“T am the son of your old friend, Hahn, 
the banker.” 

“The cunning devil—knows all!” he 
was on the point of exclaiming; he, how- 
ever, did not unclose his lips, but still out 
of breath, attempted a bow, and mecha- 


nically pointed to a chair. The other re- 
turned his greeting with dignity, and 
seated himself 

He proceeded. “It is the wish of my 
honoured father, and I understand it is 
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yours, that I should become the husband of 
your daughter, the beautiful Frederica.” 
The manufacturer shuddered; real an- 
guish oppressed him. To his “mind’s eye” 
came the image of that beautiful danghter 


writhing in the merciless p of a spectre 
hus' The roseate glow of blooming 
health yielding to the pallid hue of death, 


her bright eyes starting from their orbits 
in expiring agony as they were screwed 
round to the back of her snow white neck. 
In that sad moment his senses did not 
wholly desert him. He reflected that it 
was his duty to save her from the fiend, 
and the readiest way of doing so, it ap- 
peared to him, was to turn the unwelcome 
suitor aside from his purpose—in fact to 
send him elsewhere. 

“ Why, yes—certainly,” he answered, 
“my old and esteemed friend, as you say, 
designed me the honour—but—but,” and 
for some seconds he was at a loss what to 
add, but, at length stammered out—“ wo- 
men are fickle—I say are fickle—liable to 
change. 

“]T know what women are,” was the re- 
sponse of the soi-disant le 

“ Of course you do,” said Bantes, and in- 
wardly he added, “and so you did two 
centuries ago. But,’ he proceeded raisin 
his voice, “as I cannot for a moment thin 
of deceiving or trifling with the son of an 
old and much esteemed friend, it becomes 
my painful duty to tell you, within these 
few days it has transpired that her affec- 
tions are fixed—irrevocably fixed upon 
another. If their union is not alread 
completed, the business is so far pF aire | 
that it cannot be prevented nor long de- 
ferred.” 

Nothing like the disaj nointpent which 
an aspirant of flesh and blood would have 
indicated, was manifested by the Dead 
Guest at this revelation ; on the contrary, 
from his sunken eyes, before so dead, a ray 
of light was instantly emitted, which as- 
tonished the parent, from its suddenness, 
though in the same moment he was ena- 
bled but too well to account for it. The 
bride, the young and lovely bride of an-. 
other, was what the stranger songht. To 
marry her himself, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, was not so much his object, as to 
destroy. 

A smile irradiated the pale ghost-like 
face on which the manufacturer continued 
to gaze with trembling alarm, and its 
wearer again spake, and with more anima- 
tion than before. 

* Young hearts are rebels, which the 
reason of parents labours in vain to subdue. 
Far be it from me to control the wishes 
of your beloved child. Let her be be- 
trothed without delay to the man she loves. 
I satisfy my father by presenting myself 
before you, and after what you report I 
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have only to say, that much as I should 
have rejoiced in an alliance with a family 
so respectable as yours, I now indulge 
no wish but to release you from my un- 
welcome presence.” 

The courteous, and indeed cordial bow 
of the father of Frederica, acknowledged 
this exceedingly generous, and most ac- 
ceptable intimation, with something quite 
equivalent to “I am very much obliged to 
you for going.” 

“Notwithstanding,” Hahn resumed, “be- 
fore I leave Herbesheim, I shall claim the 
honour and the happiness of being intro- 
duced to the lovely being whom my kind 
father had flattered himself was destined to 
become my partner for life.” 

“Not if I can help it,” thought Bantes, 
“wring somebody else’s neck if you can, 
but my poor girl, while I have sense and 
recollection, you never shall approach.” 

“Why, as to that,” he said, “since our 
plans are altogether altered, Ido not sce 
that any good can result from your meet- 
ing her.” 

“Excuse me, my good sir,” said the 
mysterious visitor, “I cannot, must not re- 
turn without paying my compliments to the 
young lady, that I may join to celebrate 
those charms which have given her fame.” 

“ Enough, perhaps too much, has been 
said of them already; more needs not.” 

“ At least allow me one interview, though 
but for a single half hour; if not now, to- 
morrow. To night, indeed, I am fatigued, 
and am not in very good health, and be- 
sides, have to call on two other friends.” 

“ To make up the fatal number, three,” 
thought the parent ; “well, well,” said he, 
“seeing you are engaged to night, I will 
not ask you to stay. We can think of these 
matters to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow then,” replied the tall visi- 
tor, “I will not fail to wait on you, and 
then I shall calculate on the high honour 
of kissing your daughter's fair hand.” 

“ You reckon without your host,” Bantes 
murmured to’ himself, but added aloud, 
“ In the morning, we will see about it.” 

The Dead Guest rose to take his leave. 
Bantes shrank from the chilling touch of 
his cold hand, as they parted for the night, 
and mentally thanked heaven, that he ‘had 
at least gained a respite, and would now, 
at all events, have an opportunity of con- 
sulting his friends, on the steps which it 
would be prudent for him to take under 
cireumstances so extraordinary, so truly 
awful. 

It was time for Bantes to follow the 
ladies. The storm had abated, but the 
nightwas dark. He fancied the veil which 
nature had dropped over the face of crea- 
tion was thicker than ordinary. The eye 
refused to penetrate it even to a moderate 
extent, 


Such a night he thought well fitted for 
spirits of the lower world, who cannot rest 
in their graves, to return to this. Every 
object that met his eye, exhibited by the 
few lights he by hn ae as he moved on- 
ward, shadowed forth something of strange 
and menacing aspect. He had not pro- 
ceeded far when a doubt came over his 
mind, whether in the confusion of his ideas, 
he had not forgotten to close the door as 
he quitted his house. Bantes found that 
he had left it wide open. enene his 
own negligence, he shut it; having done so, 
he perceived some one at a short distance 
apparently gaan, him. Through the 
deep gloom, he could not recognise the in- 
dividual. Whoever he was, he stealthily 
withdrew. Bantes listened with awe, sus- 

ting that it was the Dead Guest, but all 
e could hear was a softly receding step. 

He looked almost with fear at the Black 
Cross as he passed. His eyes were fixed 
on the window of one of the apartments ; it 
was illuminated, but the blind wasdown. A 
form rested on it; it was the Dead Guest, 
magnified so that his gigantic stature was 
nearly doubled, but most assuredly no 
other than Herr Hahn, as he had called 
himself. In the same moment that it was 
seen, it passed away. 

Bantes had got a short distance from the 
Black Cross, when asound of music arrested 
his attention. Is it a requiem—is it a wail 
for the dead ? he could have asked, it was 
so thrilling and melancholy. He thought 
he had heard it before, and doubt was no 
more, when he caught the following words 
sadly poured forth in the same hollow 
voice which he well remembered to have 
heard on awaking from his terrifying 
dream of the Dead Guest. 


“Tis mine to roam in midnight gloom, 
*Tis mine to act a fearful part.” 





ON METALLO-CHROMES, AND 
ANION DEPOSITS GENERALLY. 


No. VII. 
(Concluded from page 298.) 


Tne production of colours in circular rings 
has been shown in our last. We may now 
modify the cathode ad infinitum, and so ob- 
tain an almost endless variety of forms. 
For instance, the edge of a slip of metal 
will give the films an elliptical form of 
greater or less elongation; a flat dise will 
give a circular form, with a centre of a 
more or less distinctive character, according 
to the circumstances of the experiment. 
The cathode may be framed into a cross of 
wire, in which case the colours will grow 
out from each arm of the cross, and blend 
with each other, forming a definite figure; 
and by a little ingenuity, a great variety of 
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arrangements may be given to this elec- 
trode, producing in each case a corres- 
ponding figure. 

But figures of a more marked character 
are produced by cutting patterns in card. 
The following illustration will explain the 
principle :— 

Draw a circle with any radius, and with 
the same radius draw six semi-circles, in- 
tersecting its centre; and cut out the double 
segments which are formed by the mutual 
intersection of the semi-circles. Then lay 
this cord upon the steel plate; in order to 
keep it in its position, place on it a wooden 
ring. Provide two discs of copper, one 
flat, the other convex; place one of these 
on the wooden ring, over the card, and 
complete the circuit by touching it with 
the cathode wire. Under these circum- 
stances, the colours will only be produced 
on those parts of the steel plate which are 
left exposed by the card; their spread is, 
therefore, limited to a certain pattern. 
When the flat plate is used, there will be a 
tendency towards a uniform tint, the colour 
dispersing on the duration of the experi- 
ment; but when the convex disc is used, 
there will be a gradation of colour, the ar- 
rangement of which will vary according as 
the convex or concave side is downw 

There is a method of ae so as to 
obtain each tint by itself on a separate 
steel plate; it, however, requires no small 
amount of care and patience. By dint of 
much previous experience, and a day or 
two of close experiment, I have produced a 
tolerably accurate series of colours. Such 
a series has been termed “ Nobili’s Chro- 
matic Scale.” The plan was this:—A con~ 
siderable number of polished steel plates, 
two inches square, were prepared; also a 
wooden ring, much emineiiag them in di- 
ameter, and an equally large copper disc. 
A ball was saopenhal y a thread so as to 
swing seconds, and thus regulate the time 
of the experiment. The first plate was 
subjected to the action for one second, the 
second for two seconds, and so on; as they 
were removed from the solution, they were 
washed and blotted dry, and arrayed in 
series. They were examined, and such of 
them as gave the wrong tint were removed, 
and operated on again and again. This 
was a very tedious process, because the 
failures were so many; the slightest irre- 

ularity in the position of the plate, or the 

east variation in its thickness, or any in- 
correct estimate of the time, threw error 
into the results. The series, which was 
finally accepted, was by no means perfect; 
but still it Fwy a very harmonious 
succession of tints, and is an interesting il- 
lustration of these most fascinating experi- 
ments. I should mention that these ex- 
periments originated with Professor No- 
bili, and were successfully revived in this 
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country by Mr. Gassiot. Nobili left two 
patterns, one with the Royal Society, the 
other with the Royal Institution; but de- 
clined communicating the process by which 
they were produced. Mr. Gassiot perse- 
vered until he produced a fac-simile, which 
he accomplished by the card pattern and 
convex disc already mentioned. Conjointly 
with him, most of the experiments which I 
have described were carried on. prt 

M. Becquérel has lately been occupied in 
turning these films to practical account by 
placing them as protecting coatings over 
metals exposed to the atmosphere. Now, 
the great source of injury to exposed metal 
is its combining wit! oxygen, of which 
there are so many sources about. But this 
peroxide of lead will undergo no such 
change, as it has no further affinity for 
oxygen; the like is the condition of perox- 
ide of iron. ‘The plan he has pursued for 
depositing the films is the same in principle 
with the process now before us, but some- 
what different in detail, inasmuch as he 
uses a different solution and an economical 
modification of apparatus; for we must re- 
member that our solution is in the pro- 
verbial condition of “acandle burning at 
both ends;” we are taking from it oxide of 
lead at the anode, and metallic lead at the 
cathode. 

His solution of lead is the protoxide, or 
the litharge of commerce, dissolved in caus- 
tic potash. He places his in a porous tube, 
and the tube he places in a vessel contain- 
ing nitric acid diluted with twenty times its 
weight of water. A platinum cathode at- 
tached to the battery, is immersed in the 
acid solution, and the object to be enfilmed 
is immersed in the solution of lead. 

The same arrangement is employed for 
depositing films p grown of iron; the 
solution, being toxide of iron, dissolves 
in ammonia. e management of this so- 
lution is somewhat difficult, for the protox- 
ide of iron has so great an affinity for 
oxygen that it is no easy task to prevent 
its being converted, by ordinary chemical 
action, into the peroxide. Indeed, the 
proto-sulphate of iron, from which it is 
prepared, and the solution of ammonia in 
which it is dissolved, must be both ex- 
hausted of air under the receiver of an 
air-pump. 

Becquérel seems to be of opinion that 
these anion deposits may be of very exten- 
sive application in the arts, both as protect~- 
ing films and ornaments. He thinks that a 
little electro-chemical knowledge, combined 
with careful manipulation and artistic skill, 
may ultimately lead to the art of drawing 
in colours on polished plates. Since the 
commencing article of this series was writ- 
ten, he has published a second memoir on 
the subject, in which he enters somewhat 
minutely into the several processes, and 
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describes the appearances of the films on 
various metals. He gives his mode of pro- 
ducing uniform tints, which appears de- 
cidedly inferior to that we have described 
above, being attended with much tedious 
and very difficult manipulation. He seems 
to have been working in ignorance of what 
we have been doing here. 

And this brings us to the end of our 
task. We set otit with some of the ele- 
mentary principles of voltaic electricity; we 
have stepped aside occasionally when mat- 
ter came to our hand which might help to 
elucidate the ay or: we glanced at the 
features which characterise several forms 
of voltaic pairs; we studied the rationale of 
voltaic action; and then came to the kin- 
dred phenomena of electrolysis; which led 
finally to the investigation of deposits gene- 
rally, and to the description particularly of 
the processes whereby metallo-chromes 
and anion deposits are obtained. After all, 
we have given but a hasty sketch of the 
subject; but have endeavoured, as far as 
we have gone, to make each point clear. 





MAY. 
INDEED such charms as yours, sweet May, 
Might well excuse a slip or two : 
But gossip flowers begin to say 
Things one could scarcely think of you ! 


The lily, like some virgin pure, 
Astonish’d, leans upon the sedge ; 

The pretty primrose sits demure; 
Shock’d, at the bottom of the hedge. 


Nor flowers alone report the tales, 
Such gossips might be deem’d untrue ; 

But meads and groves, hanks, streams, and gales, 
Conspire to whisper shame on you. 


** And what then ?”? Dare you ask it, Ma 
While all the vales declare it true }” 
What! answer your own question, pray ?— 
What pass’d between young spring and you? 


In vain you thought the dark would hide; 
The morning peep’d across the night, 

And caught you more than side by side, 
And blush’d more crimson at the sight. 


In vain you thought the grove conceal’d :— 
The west wind crept among the trees, 
And all the secret soon reveal’d, 
In whispers to each passing breeze, 


In vain you thought all nature slept ; 
A secret eye observ’d your bliss ; 

Awake on purpose Silence kept, 
And softly counted every kiss. 


The merry birds the whole affair 

Had learnt before the sun rose long ; 
And through the carol-shak en air 

They tun’d it in each amorous song. 


In vain would you deny, fair May; 
The ground itself a witness proves ; 
The grass is greener where you lay, 
And new-blown flowers betray your lovgs. 


Well may the zephyrs whisper sighs 

When things like this are brought to fame ; 
Well may the morning’s colour rise, 

And all the roses blush with shame. 
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Well may the flowers so gossip it, 
Well be surpris’d the lily pure, 
Well may the pretty primrose sit 
So sweetly pensive and demure. 
Nor is this all, O wayward May! 
When such examples once you lend, 
Who knows what hearts are led astray, 
Or where love’s mischlef finds an end ? 
Our chastest maids the infection feel ; 
The fluttering glowing passion swells; 
Nor can the downcast eye conceal 
What the quick throbbing bosom tells. 


R. 





MERE DREAMS. 
Part I. 

Dreams, like ghosts, seem in the opinion 
of the many, to have had their day—or 
rather their night. There are few now, 
who manifest any respect for their reve- 
lations; and if it is desired to express 
contempt for some very idle and trifling 
project, it is at once characterised as 
“a mere dream.” 

The abolition of state lotteries has been 
fatal to the dreaming interest. Those 
who are old enough to recollect when 
the wheel of fortune turned in Guildhall, 
and blue-coat boys with one hand con- 
fined in their belts behind them, were 
there the chosen high-priests of Fortune ; 
had opportunities of seeing dreamers in 
scores assemble in front of that building, 
to recount to each other what had sug- 
gested itself to them in their hours of 
sleep, and compare the results, as the 
drawing of the lottery on which they 
were all made to bear, proceeded. The 
majority of these dream reciters were of 
the softer sex, and some of their rela- 
tions were very extraordinary. In cer- 
tain cases, the fortunate number occurred 
to them without accompaniment or dis- 

ise, but in others, the number was to 
Fe inferred from circumstances which it 
required the skill of a Joseph to detect. 
In one instance, a woman was so fortu- 
nate as to hit on the first drawn number, 
in consequence of dreaming that a man, 
not her husband, but a neighbour, had 
found his way to her bed-chamber. What 
this had to do with the drawing of the 
state lottery, it would probably have 
puzzled the Hebrew interpreter himself 
to declare. The modern dreamer, how- 
ever, was not at a loss; she immediately 
went to the man, and enquired his age, 
ensured the number of years counted 
since his advent, and carried the prize. 

Such cases were rather frequent. It 
was the practice of the poorer classes of 
adventurers, to purchase an interest in 


the number of the thousand which might 
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first come up. Thus the speculator in 
No. 20, would be a winner if the ticket 
drawn were 20,000, or any ntimber be- 
tween that and 21,00C. Every morning 
the dreams of these votaries of fortune, 
were duly reported at the end of King- 
street, and as it often agpenet that 
some cunning sybil, when the event was 
known, port plausibly point out what the 
dreamer ought to have fastened on, and 
show that a certain feature of the vision 
might have been screwed into an image 
of a particular number; credulity was 
powerfull stimulated, and repeated mis- 
ortunes did not cure the mania. The 
distracted loser discovered, not that the 
dream was unworthy of attention, but 
that she had unhappily misunderstood 
the important message it was intended 
to convey. 

Sometimes a lucky revelation was so 
well attested, that it could hardly be 
called in question by those most incre- 
dulous on such subjects. These dreams 
would have a run, but blank dreams to 
the one prize were quite as numerous as 
the blanks in the lottery itself, and still 
the disconsolate debaters in Guildhall- 
yard, gained daily evidence that no sys- 
tem on which reliance could be placed, 
had as yet been established for them. 
At best they could only say with Le Sage, 
that— 

“ Dreams were liars that sometimes told the 
truth.” 

Our dramatists have delighted to use 
them as important instruments to punish 
crime, to warn of peril, or to discover 
guilt. Nor have they as exhibitors of 
nature, been wrong in this, To say no- 
thing of the facts recorded in scripture, 
oe connect or with the time 
of miracles, now to have passed 
away for ever, modeen hintoty will caely 
facts to bear ott such repréesentationis. 

In archbishop Laud’s diary for 1639, 
we have the following singular entry :— 

“ January 25.* Friday at night, I 
dreamed that my father, who died forty- 
six yeats since, came to me, and to my 
thinking, he was as well and cheerful as 
ever I saw him. He asked me what I did 
there, and after some speech, I asked him 
“how long he would stay with me?” he 
answered “he would stay till he had me 
along with him.” Iam not moved with 
— yet I thought fit to remember 

iS. ? 


Might this be considered an intimation 





* Radworth, vol. iii. p. 886. 
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of the both fate of the prelate? he 
was impeached in the following year, and 
finally brought to the scaffold. 

Four centuries ago a science, or what 
was deemed such, called oneiromancy 
was in some repute. Its professors under- 
took to tell what medicine a patient re- 
quired from the images presented to him 
while asleep. Physicians now direct 
their enquiries in some degree to this 
subject, but the oneiromancers required 
minute details and treated them as symp- 
toms. The harassed mind often gene- 
fates dismal pictures, and these, in some 
instances, have proved prophetic, One 
of the most appalling on record is, that 
of M. Lavalette, condemned to die by 
the Bourbons, for having gone over to 
Buonaparte, on his return from Elba. 
Lavalette was greatly distressed at the 
prospect of his ignominious fate, and he 
was nightly tormented with horrid vi- 
sions. The facts in his detailed descrip- 
tion, as shewing what a vast train of 
thoughts can be compressed within an 
incredibly short space of time, ate strik- 
ing :— 

One night,” says M. Lavalette, “I had 
sunk into a torpid slumber; the clock 
struck the hour of midnight, and the slow 
monotonous sound awoke me. I distinctly 
heard the iron gate opened, and the heavy 
tread of the sentry advancing to relieve 
comrade from his post. I fell asleep a 
second time. In my sleep I had a dream. 
I veg myself in the rue St. Honoré, 
near the rue l’Echelle; the scene was en- 
veloped in profound and dismal obscurity; 
all was still, save that from time to time a 
low inarticulate sound was heard. All at 
once, from the bottom of the street, a troop 
of fleshless men and hofses a hed me. 
The riders were armed with flambeaux, 
whose light glared redly over on their 
bleeding sinews, their en eyes rolling 
in theif large orbits, their mouths opening 
from ear to ear, and helmets of flesh hang- 
ing from theit hideous heads. The horses 
dragged their hides after them in the 
kennel, which overflowed with blood to 
the houses on each side, at the windows 
of which appeared for a moment, and then 
disap arele a bard of pale, dishevelled 
females, all silent as the ve. Low, in- 
articulate moanings were heard in the air. 
I was the only living bm in the street, 
where I remained motionless with terror, 
and without even strength to seck safety in 
flight. The fleshless troop pushed on dt 
full gallop, and as they other riders 
succeeded and Yee ste me with their ap- 

‘or upwards of five hours 


ey gaze. 
ey fied passed. At last they disap- 
peared, 


and were succeeded by a quantity 





eae 
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of artillery wagons laden with mangled, 
palpitating corpses, an infectious odour 
poisoning the air. Ona sudden the iron 
re was shut with violence, and I awoke. 
struck my repeating watch—it was no 
more than twelve! Consequently the 
horrid phantasmagoria scene had lasted 
only two or three minutes—the time neces- 
sary for relieving the sentries and closing 
the gate. The night was piercing cold: 
the sentinels were quick in passing the 
watchword; and, besides, the gaoler next 
morning confirmed my calculation. How- 
ever, there is no one incident of my life 
the duration of which I can recollect with 
more certainty,.or the details of which are 
more deeply engraved on my memory.” 

This awful vision heralded no dismal 
catastrophe in his case. By the devotion, 
courage, andaddress of hiswife, he shortly 
after effected his escape, and lived to re- 
ceive the royal pardon, and to be restored 
to his forfeited honours. 

As a contrast to the above, though 
aay valueless as to consequences; 
the following, furnished by a gentleman, 
on whose veracity the most perfect reli- 
ance may be placed, will be read with 
interest. 

“T remember,” says the writer, “ shortly 
after the death of a beloved parent, I was 
walking in a most thoughtful mood, and 
reflecting on the various religious persua- 
sions which divided the world. My spirits 
were low, and I sighed for the startlin 
doubts which came over me, and at length 
mentally exclaimed, ‘ O! that my mother, 
now an inhabitant of the ‘ world unknown,’ 
might return to enlighten my mind, and 
impart to me that knowledge which, she in 
another state of being must have ob- 
tained!’ Breathing this wish, I felt con- 
fident that I could have encountered her 
spectre without alarm, and listened to her 
voice with joyful reverence. ‘ Were this 
permitted,’ ? thought ‘my lot would be 
most enviable. Might she even appear to 
me, but in a dream, her words would make 
an impressicn on my mind which no time 
could efface.” I was fully persuaded that 
could I again hear the voice of my early 
monitor, on matters of faith, though but in 
my sleep, it would have the most beneficial 
effect on my future life. My wish was re- 
alised ; that night in a dream, I saw my 
mother, and heard her speak ; but how did 
she speak ? Honouring her memory as I 
am bound to do, I have hardly courage to 
write what suggested itself. The dream, 
were it judged to be other than a trivial 
accident, would seem to have been sent in 
scorn of the wish which I had breathed to 
gain instruction through such a medium. 
It was this;—I fancied myself on the 
scaffold in the Old Bailey, doomed to 


suffer as a criminal the severest penalty of 
the law. The preparations for my awful 
exit, and the immense crowd assembled to 
witness it, I contemplated with appro- 
priate sorrow, but strange to relate, the 
party who was to act as executioner, was no 
other than my lately deceased parent. ‘This 
did not in my dream give me surprise, but 
the burlesque mockery of my random 
thoughts was carried stili further, when 
the spectre hangwomar proceeded to com- 
plete her sad duty. On her drawing the 
cap over my eyes, I felt much agitated, and 
requested that a few moments might be 
allowed before the drop fell, to collect my 
thoughts in prayer. She promptly an- 
swered, that ‘my wish could not at- 
tended to, as she felt anxious the business 
there should be terminated without delay, 
because she was engaged to go with a party 
to the theatre that evening.’ Extravagant 
as this on the face it appears, it must strike 
the reader as being still more so, when the 
fact is added, that the lady thus repre- 
sented to have expressed herself, never 
once in the course of her mortal existence, 
so far as her son was informed, had passed 
within the walls of a theatre. Could such 
a jumble of strange, dismal, and ridiculous 
images have grown on the solemn medita- 
tions in which I had indulged on the even- 
ing before.” 


THE NOBLE HOUSE OF RICKI- 
MOND. 
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Arms. Quarterly: first and fourth; France and 
England quarterly; second, Scotland ; 
third, Ireland (being the arms of Charles 

): all within a bordure, compony, ar. 
and yu., charged with eight ruses of the 
second, barbed and seceded, p. pr. 

Crest, on a chapeau gu., turned-up ermine, a 
l'on statant, guardant, or crowned with a 
ducal coronet gu., and go with a 
collar compony, a8 the bordure in the 


Arms, 
Motto. En la rose Je fleurie. “1 flourish in the 
rose.” 


Tuts family springs from royalty. Charles 
Lennox, born July 29, 1672, was the ille- 
gitimate son of Charles IL, by Louise 
Renée de Perrencourt, of Qeeroualle, in 














France, who was created by that monarch 
Duchess of Portsmouth, Countess of Farn- 
ham, and Baroness Peterfield; and by 
Louis XIV. Duchess of Aubigny. He was 
enrolled among the peers of England, Aug. 
9, 1675, as Baron of Settington, Earl of 
March, and Duke of Richmond, in York- 
shire ; and on the 9th Nov. following, 
among the — of Scotland, by the titles 
of Baron Methuen of Torbolton, Earl of 
Darnley, and Duke of Lennox. <A word 
of explanation may be necessary on the 
subject of the Scottish honours. On the 
death of Charles Stuart (fourth Earl of 
March, and third Duke of Richmond in 
England), sixth Duke of Lennox in Scot- 
land, in 1672, King Charles was served 
his Grace’s heir, and consequently thought 
he had the right of bestowing the Scotch 
dignities, as well as the English, when he 
pene s and they were therefore con- 
erred, as already stated, on his illegitimate 
son. The deceased Duke left an only 
sister, Catherine, the wife of Lord Ibricken, 
on whom the barony (in fee) of Clinton 
devolved on his Grace’s death ; and her 
descendant, John Bligh, late Earl of 
Darnley, claimed in 1829 the dukedom of 
Lennox, as heir of line of Charles, the 
said sixth duke. This male line of Charles 
II. having failed with Cardinal York, in 
1807, Lord Darnley petitioned the king, 
and the petition was referred to the House 
of Lords. The Duke (Charles Lennox) 
was installed a Knight of the Garter, 
April 20, 1681. At that period, and pre- 
viously, the Knights of the Garter wore 
the blue ribbon round the neck, with the 
George appendant on the breast ; but the 
duke’s mother having, some time after his 
instalment, introduced him to the king, 
with his ribbon over his left shoulder, and 
the George appendant on the right side, 
his Majesty was so much pleased with the 
alteration, that he commanded it in future 
to be adopted. The duke married in 
January, 1692-3, Ann, second daughter of 
Francis, Lord Brudenell, and relict of 
John, Lord Belayse, of Worlaby, by whom 
he had one son and two daughters. He 
died May 27, 1723, and was succeeded by 
his only son. 

This peer, Charles, 2d Duke of Rich- 
mond, K.G. and K.B, was high constable 
of England at the coronation of George 
IL, Oct. 11, 1727. At the decease of his 
grandmother, Nov, 14, 1734, he inherited 
the dukedom of Aubigny, in France. On 
the 8th day of January, 1734-5, he was 
appointed Master of the Horse, and sworn 
of the Privy Council. In 1740 the duke 
was nominated one of the Lords Justices 
for the administration of the government 
during the absence of the king ; and again, 
in 1745, 1748, and 1750, his Grace was a 
Lieut.-General in the army, and attended 
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his Sovereign at the battle of Dettingen, 
June 27, 1743. He was married . 4, 
1719, to Sarah, eldest daughter and co- 
heir of William, Earl Cadogan, by whom 
he left two sons and four daughters. Of 
the former, Charles, the elder succeeded to 
the title on the death of his father, Aug. 
8, 1750. He was born Feb. 22, 1734-5. 
At the coronation of George III, Sept. 
22,1761, his Grace carried the sceptre, 
with the dove. In 1765 he was appointed 
Ambassador Extraordinary to the Court 
of France, and became principal Secretary 
of State in 1766, and Master-General of 
the Ordnance in 1782. The duke married 
a 1, 1751, Mary, eldest daughter and 
coheir of Charles, 3d Earl of Aylesbury. 
He died without issue, Dec. 29, 1806, 
when his honours came to his nephew, 
Charles, only son of Lieut.-General Lord 
George A Lennox, by Louise, 
daughter of William Henry, 4th Marqui 
of Lothian, who was born in 1764, and 
married t. 9, 1789, Charlotte, daughter 
of Alexander IV., Duke of Gordon, by 
whom he had issue six sons and seven 
daughters. His Grace was a Rulges. of 
the Garter, a General Officer in the ; 
Colonel of the 35th Foot, and Governor of 
Plymouth. He filled the high office of Lord 
Lieut. of Ireland for several years, and was 
governor of the Upper and Lower Canadas 
at the time of his death, at Montreal, 
Aug. 28, 1819. He was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Charles Gordon Lennox, born 
Aug. 3, 1791, and married April 1¢th, 1817, 
Catharine, eldest daughter of Henry Wil- 
liam, first and present Marquis of Angle- 
sea, by whom he has issue five sons and 
four a hters. The eldest of the former, 
Charles, Earl of March, was born Feb. 27, 
1818. Of the present Duke, we copy a 
notice from the “ Extraordinary Black 
Book,” a work in which praise is not ver 
profusely lavished on the nobility. We 
there read, “ The office of post-master has 
been abolished in Ireland, one of the two 
formerly existing has been in Eng- 
land, and the impression of the Duke of 
Richmond on his first appointment being, 
that the other wasonly a stnecure, he nobly 
declined receiving any . Experience 
proved this to be a mistake. Numerous 
and important duties are annexed to the 
postmaster-generalship, and really, econo- 
mists as we are, we do not think £2,000 or 
P: too much for the faithful discharge of 
them.” 


DR. WOLFFS MISSION. 


We are glad to learn the hope continues 
strong that Dr. Wolff will accomplish the 
object of his interesting mission to Bok- 
kara. That Col. Stoddart and his companion 
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were not to be executed, may surely now 
be assumed, for had such been the case, 
the traveller could hardly have advanced 
so far on his journey without obtaining de- 
cisive proofs of the oo. The follow- 
ing paragraph from the Agra Ukhbar of 
the 3rd of March is most encouraging :— 


* Cot. Stroppart anv Capt. ConoLLy.— 
We have just, at a late hour, received a 
piece of intelligence which we lay before 
our readers without note or comment. 
Lahore correspondent mentions to us, as 
a fact on which every reliance can be 

laced, that Dost Mahomed had sent intel- 
igence to Colonel Richmond, that both 
Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly were 
alive. There can therefore be no 
that the Rev. Mr. Wolff will be successful 
in attaining one onert of his journey, viz., 
in finding them alive; what may be the 
result of his mission remains to be seen.” 


We learn from the Atheneum that, “ on 
the 24th of January, Dr. Wolff arrived at 
a considerable market-town called Miana. 
He paid a visit to the Mullah of the place, 
and had @ long conversation with him. On 
the 26th he reached the city called San- 
joon, and here he met Mirza Baker, the 
commander of the troops, with whom he 
had lodged for two months in the house of 
Mirza Baba at Meshed; they talked over 
the occurrences of former days. On the 
28th he arrived at Khorantarah; here he 
had the pleasure of meeting the Rev. Mr. 
Stocking, an American Congregationalist 
Missionary, stationed at Ooroomiah, with 
bishop Gabriel, metropolitan of the Chal- 
dean christians at Ooroomiah. There is 
also another bishop at Ooroomiah, Mar 
Yoohannah, who some time since visited 
America, As Mr. Stocking and the bishop 
had arrived at Khorantarah before Dr. 
Wolff, they were already provided with 
lodgings, but at his request they became 
the doctor’s guests, and removed to the 
house he occupied. 

“* There cannot,’ says Dr. Wolff, ‘ be 
entertained any reasonable doubt of the 
truth of the general tradition of the Chal- 
deans, that they are the descendants of the 
children of Israel: they call themselves 
Bnee Israel (children of Israel); their lan- 

age is Hebrew; they have sacrifices 
called Doghran Shlama, in the feast of 
transfiguration, consisting of a lamb, sheep, 
or goat. They have in their church, Holy 
of Holies; they have a vail like the Jews; 
the bishops are of the tribe of Levi; the 
Yeseede are of the tribe of Judah, but they 
have apostatized; they have a river called 
Gozan; the Jews of Chaldea call them 
their nephews; they have a horror of 
images, &c. They have seven sacraments, 
and these are their names, by which you 
will observe that they are entirely different 


doubt J 
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—at least the ter are, from the 
sacraments of 11S Roma Gatholies i 

“ Ist, Blessing of the priest, or ordina- 
tion. 

* 9nd, Consecration of the church. 

“ 3rd, Baptism. 

“4th, The Lord’s supper. 

“ 5th, The blessing of the old leaven. 

“ 6th, Matrimony. 

% 7th, Service of the dead, 

“*While they were living near Mosul, 
in Mesopotamia, in a place called Halah 
and Habor, St. Thomas the Apostle arrived 
in Mesopotamia, and preached the gospel 
to them. Their patriarchs resided first at 
Eelat Khokhi, then at Marava, three days’ 
journey from Tabreez; then at Alkush, 
mentioned in Nahum i, 1; and after Tamer- 
lane’s invasion they retired to Colchanes in 
the mountains. Some years ago the bishop 
of London sent me a letter, per by 
some pretended Chaldeans, who said that 
it had been written by the patriarch of the 
Chaldeans. I wrote at once to his lord- 
ship that they were impostors, and bishops 
Gabriel and Mar Yohanna are now sitting 
by my side while I am writing this letter 
to you, and they tell me that I was not 
mistaken in my suspicion, that the letter 

roduced from the patriarch was a forgery. 

“ On the 29th the Rev. Mr. Stocking and 
the bishops continued their journey towards 
Ooroomiah, and I mine towards Tehran. 
On the 30th I halted at Suja-doen, where I 
had a comfortable well-furnished room in 
the house of the Ked-Khoda (chief of the 
village), named Baba Abbas....On the 
3ist 1 arrived at Kaween ; here they fur- 
nished me with such wretched horses, that 
on reaching Sepha Khoja, fifty-six miles 
distant from Tehran, I was obliged to 
write to Col. Shiel, petitioning him to send 
five horses to my assistance. I however 
endeavoured to get on as well as we could; 
slow indeed was our progress, but on the 
8rd of February, the horses, most kindly 
sent by Col. Sheil, arrived, and a kind let- 
ter from him inviting me to take a room at 
the British Embassy, and promising me 
every assistance in his power in order to 
reach Bokhara in safety.’ 

“ The doctor thus describes his interview 
with the king of Persia: “ On the 7th inst. 
his majesty Muhammed Shah, king of Per- 
sia, sent the nephew of his excellency, 
Meerza Abool Hassan Khan, minister of 
foreign affairs, to the British embassy, no- 
tifying to Col. Shiel that he was ready to 
receive me; Col. Shiel put on his colonel’s 
uniform, and I my cassock, gown, scarf, 
and doctor’s hood; we mounted our horses 
and rode towards the palace. The moment 
we were ushered into his presence, Khosrof 
Khan and several of the courtiers who 
knew me before, saluted me. Khosrof 


Khan is one of the king’s chief eunuchs, 

















and was formerly the favourite of Fatt- 
Ullah-Shah; he is, however, not quite so 
at a favorite of the t king.’ The 
ing received Dr. Wolff with the test 
kindness, and he relates at length the con- 
versations he had with his majesty and 
with the ambasasdors from Bukhara and 
Khiva; this part, however, of the doctor’s 
journal, it is not thought expedient to pub- 
lish at present. 

“ Owing to the directions so kindly given 
by the earl of Aberdeen, Dr. Wolff has 
met with every assistance on his journey. 
The king of Persia has Written a strong 
letter to the Ameer of Bokhara; this is a 
remarkable document, as our coun en 
are therein for the first time claimed! as 
British officers. Col. Stoddart was an am- 
bassador, sent on a special mission, and 
our readers will recollect that the only 
claim made for him by the British govern- 
ment was in lord Ellenborough’s extraordi- 
nary letter, in which these unfortunate 
men were described as “ innocent travel- 
lers.” In the sultan’s letter, and in the 
letter of the Sheik-ul-Islam, they are also 
described as “ Moussafits,” ¢. e. travellers. 
The moment Capt. Grover read the sultan’s 
letter he wrote to Dr. Wolff, desiring him 
to deliberate well before he presented a 
letter which called a British ambassador a 
* moussafir.’ 

“Tt is to be regretted that no letter of 


recall has been sent to St . as itis 
thought probable that he may refuse to 
leave Bokhara without an order from the 


British government. Dr. Wolff, however 
thinks if they are alive, he shall succeed in 
bringing them away. In his last letter he 
adds— Col. Shiel, and every one here; say 
that I shall succeed.’ ” 





ENGLISH LIFE 1n tut EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


CHAPTER VIII.—DRESS. 


Could a gentleman of the last century 
be permitted to visit Regent-street or 
Piccadilly, what a contrast would he 
present to the beaux of our day; and 
yet, methinks, he of the perriwig and 
pigtail would be a more imposing and a 
nobler figure than the heroes of the 
Chesterfield and wrapper. 

I have now lying before me an old 
magazine, in which is a full-length por- 
trait of one “ William Thomson, Esquire,” 
apparently a somewhat conspicuous 
member of the haut ton; and, as he 
was, no doubt, an exquisite of the first 
water, and followed the prevailing 
fashions to the very letter, the picture 
may be considered in a wider sense=“as 
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the portrait of the English gentleman of 
the eighteenth century. Mark the stu- 


died precision of his dressmark the 
stiff bearing of every limb, as if each 
thread had given him notice of its in- 
tention to crack on the slightest move- 
ment. From his toes to the very extre- 
mities of his hair he is ac- 
cording to the notions of the time. Jn 
his hand he holds the cocked hat, which 
was intended to be worn, but which he 
cannot venture to put on, lest it disturb 
pe it of his wig; his head is co- 
vered with white powder, and his face 
with “rouge et blanc;’’ his cravat, 
“white as the driven snow,” is formally 
tied beneath his chin; and _ his tail 
hangs in solemn state behind; his em- 
broidered coat, with its ample skirts, is 
thrown gracefully aside, to exhibit the 
gaudy waistcoat and its cious 
= em, =s its turn, reac = ite 
ow enough to avoid concealing his glit- 
teri tnesbewhles his red plush inex- 
pressibles, silk stockings, and highly- 
polished shoes (which even threatened 
to eclipse the brilliancy of their silver 
buckles)}their high, red heels, which 
tilt him forward till he describes an 
acute By o> with the ground, the lace 
ruffles that flutter at his wrists, the 
court sword that dangles at his heels, 
and the stout cane that reaches almost 
to his head—complete his dress, and 
conspire to give to a form of no very 
exquisite proportions an air of grandeur 
and magnificence which the sparks of 
modern times severely lack. 


On the next page is the very counter- 
part to himself—a statel e, the 
rustling of whose satin I can 


almost fancy that I hear. And who is 
she? ‘Margaret Caroline Rudd,” re- 
plies the inscription at the bottom of 
the t; “who was tried and ac- 
quitted at the Old Bailey, on a charge 
of forgery.” ‘Is it possible! Has 
that fair form been confined in a dreary 
cell? have those white arms been 
rudely grasped by the gaoler and the 
constable? has that pleasing coun- 
tenance formed the grand centre of 
attraction to the eyes of a crowded 
court?” I mentally exclaimed, while 
fancy revolted from the thought. Aye, 
and those taper fingers did a deed which 
might have encircled that slender neck 
with the hangman’s rope, had riot the 
jury, at the earnest recommendation of 
the judge, “leaned to the side of mercy,” 
replied stern Truth. Her head-dress it 
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is entirely beyond the power of any 
modern pen to essay a description of : 
suffice it to say that it was an immense 
pyramid of hair, raised perpendicularly 
from her head, and on the very extre- 
mity of which was nicely poised a small 
turban ; her cheeks have the usual com- 
plement of paint, and her eyebrows are 
neither more nor less pencilled than those 
belonging to the generality of ladies of 
her time; her neck is bare toa depth 
considerably lower than would be con- 
sistent with our notions of propriety, 
and when we at length find an article of 
dress (which we had almost despaired of 
seeing), it is an elegantly-laced sto- 
macher; the robing of the gown, and 
the flounces which skirt it, are not dis- 
similar to those of the present day: 
but there is one ornament, which I do 
not remember to have seen on any 
similar dress; from the elbows, where 
the sleeves terminate, depend a pair of 
long lace ruffles, elaborately fringed, 
worked, and ornamented. And this was 
the ladies’ dress in fashion in the year of 
our salvation 1771. Let us now glance 
at a portrait of a somewhat later date. 
Ho! ho! what buxom lady is this? 
or is it only the bust of a female, placed 
upon the top of a sugar-hogshead ? 
Nay; now I ines it—it is the hoop, to 
which I have heard my grandmother so 
frequently allude, that extends this 
costly petticoat, until it at last appears 
like a Montgolfier balloon of respectable 
dimensions. I remember reading a 
humorous letter in an old magazine, in 
which a husband complains that he had 
lately married a lady of apparently 
comely proportions, who, in her dés- 
habille, became a dwarf of scarce four 
feet in height; and how, think you, 
gentle reader, did this deception arise? 
Her head-dress measured some eighteen 
inches, and the heels of her shoes ele- 
vated her to the extent of at least six 
more—so that, when divested of these 
ornaments, which gave her the appear- 
ance of six feet of flesh and bone, she 
became reduced to little more than half 
that height; but her circumference de- 
creased to a still more alarming degree, 
on the removal of the hoop—the stately 
pyramid of silks and satins which had 
stalked along all day, dwindled down at 
night to an insignificant pigmy of half 
the artificial size which she had assumed. 
Hey, presto, fly! the scene is again 
changed; and here we are, sitting in a 
theatre, at the early part of the eight- 


eenth century. But what is to be seen ? 
Not a single female countenance meets 
our eye—they are all concealed (not, as 
subsequently, by paint, but) by masks ! 
Let us begone, since beauty hides her 
face. We are now in more civilised 
times; it is the year 1750. But, be 
cautious ! tread carefully ; or, perchance, 
you may step upon the train of the lad 
who is by some scores of yards in ad- 
vance of you, and which is collecting 
and elevating the dust, greatly to the 
discomfort and inconvenience of the 
succeeding passengers’ eyes. Once 
more a change has come o’er the spirit 
of the scene, and I am sitting at my 
desk, plying my pen as steadily as when 
I was first led in search of the peculiar 
fashions of the eighteenth century. 

Travellers occasionally exercise their 
license of exaggeration to an extraya- 
gant degree, and why should not aged 
persone enjoy the same privilege? they 
have been travellers, also, in a region 
which time has rudely closed against our 
exploring; they have been pilgrims 
through years long since gone by, and, 
if they occasionally exaggerate the ad- 
ventures which they have encountered 
in their pilgrimage, may they not be ex- 
cused as readily as a voyager to a foreign 
clime? This digression i have deemed 
it necessary to make in order to obtain a 
pardon formy very respectable informant, 
who I fear, has been guilty of a little 
exaggeration, for when, in writing the 
present chapter, I made enquiries of her 
on the subject of ladies’ dresses in the 
eighteenth century, and of the practice 
of painting, in particular, she solemnly 
assured me that she had seen ladies, 
sitting in the boxes of the theatre, deli- 
berately as publicly, draw forth their 
painting cases, and lay a fresh coating 
on their cheeks when perspiration or any 
other cause, had removed the rouge. O 
tempera! O foemine ! 

Cynatus. 





Enrportant Lnbentions. 


No. L 
GOVER’S PATENT REMOVABLE WINDOW- 
SASH. 


Tuer painful, and often fatal, accidents 
to which servants are daily exposed in 
cleaning the outside of windows, as at 
present constructed, have given rise to 
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several attempts to discover an efficient 
and easy means of obviating such danger 
and a but hitherto nothing Eas 
been devised short of removing the 
bead—a process which, we believe, most 
persons concerned consider too trouble- 
some to counterbalance the risk of break- 
ing thelr necks. Several months ago, 
the inventor of the plan we are now 
about to describe, while residing at 
Ramsgate, was just in time to rescue a 
female servant from falling from the 
upper window of his house, while en- 
gaged in cleaning the windows on the 
outside; and his attention being thus 
omen directed to -the subject, 
tas resulted in a remedy as simple and 
beautiful as it is efficient. 

By the principle of this patent, the 
sashes may be taken with facility into 
the room, by merely casting off certain 
metal stops, fitted to each sash; the 
width of the sash is only equal to the 
distance between the pulley-stile and the 
front of the opposite bead, which is five- 
eighths or three-fourths of an inch thick, 
the difference being made up by the four 
stops fixed into the side corners of the 
sash. The two upper stops of each sash 
are so constructed that the pulley-rope is 
fixed to the stop on each side, the stops 
being fixed in the sash by moveable pins. 
The sashes may thus be taken into the 
room at pleasure by merely primey 
the pins and removing the stops, which 
(to prevent them from running to the 
top ‘of the window-frame by the falling 
of the weight in the box) may, by means 
of a hole in the bottom or side, be hung 
on hooks at the side of the window, the 
weights being thus suspended till wanted 
again for the sashes. When the stops 
are replaced on the sides of the sash, 
the five-eighths are, of course, gained in 
the breadth, which again becomes equal 
to the entire width of the sash-frame. 

We have ourselves inspected the in- 
vention, both in the model, and in the 
window-sash, at Mr. Gover’s house 
(No. 8, Chester-square, Pimlico), and 
feel perfectly satisfied as to the extreme 
facility and perfection of the mode 
adopted. We have requested the in- 
ventor to allow the model to be left with 
us for a short while, and, in the course 
of the week, we shall be able to eke out 
our necessarily imperfect description, by 
showing the model to any of our readers, 
who will favour us witha call at The 
Mirror office. 





THE MIRROR. 
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No. I. 
PAYNE'S PROCESS FOR METALLIZING WOOD. 


In a late number of “ The Illustrated 
London News" we perceive a very in- 
teresting account, with illustrative wood- 
cuts, of the wooden viaduct lately con- 
structed under the superintendence of 
Mr. Cubitt, between the Bricklayers’ 
Arms and New Cross, being the termi- 
nation of the Dover Railway. At the 
conclusion of the article it is stated that 
all the timber in this great work has been 
paynised, or rendered capable of resistin 

the ravages of insects or of dry rot, and, 
to a great extent, incombustible. The 
process, by means of which the com- 
monest wood is endowed with the en- 
during properties of iron, is one of im- 
mense value to the engineering arts, and 
we feel pleasure in laying before the 
readers of The Mirror a more detailed 
account of its nature. Several ingenious 
persons—among whom may be men- 
tioned Messrs. Kyan, Margary, Burnett, 
and Boucherie—have, at various times, 
propounded the means of preserving 
wood by metallic preparations, these 
solutions, generally of copper or mer- 
cury, being injected or infused into the 
timber by means of exhaustion and 
pressure. But the objection has been 
alleged against these—first, of the ex- 
pensiveness of processes employing as 
their basis the more costly metals; and, 
secondly, of their partial efficacy, on ac- 
count of the liability to disunion, in the 
course of time, of the component ele- 
ments of the solution. The curious in- 
vention under notice obviatés both of 
these objections; and, in the judgment 
of engineers and chemists, consulted by 
the British, and some of the foreign, 
governments, will be of incalculable 
value in the construction of railways, in 
ship-building, wood-paving, and other 
public works requiring large quantities 
of timber. The basis employed is the 
cheapest of all the metals—iron ; and, 
from calculations which have been made, 
it appears that the process is accord- 
ingly so inexpensive, that the sleepers, 
generally 2,000 in number, on a mile of 
railway, may be metallised for less than 
£80, the impregnation of a load of 
timber, or 50 cubic feet, costing only 10s. 
or lls. But the cheapness is of com- 
paratively trivial moment in such works, 
when the question of efficiency is con- 
cerned, This is secured by what forms 
the peculiar merit of the invention— 
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namely, that by means of chemical de- 
composition, the wood is actually made a 
new substance, or, so to speak, fossi- 
lised; and thus, all risk of a future dis- 
union of the component parts of the 
solution is effectually precluded. The 
process is thus described. The wood, 
which may be impregnated after bein 

made up into furniture, sleepers for rail- 
ways, or parts of any mechanical struc- 
ture, is first placed in a vacuum in a large 
iron cylinder, in a solution of sulphate 
of iron, which is made to permeate the 
cells from which the air is extracted. 
Thereafter, the wood is withdrawn, and 
similarly placed in the vacuum, in a 
solution of muriate of lime, which, on 
coming into combination with the iron, 
chemically decomposes it, forming an 
insoluble sulphate of lime within the 
wood, 

On a wooden tramway, constructed 
for experimental observation, at Vaux- 
hall, a traffic equal to 9,000 miles of a 
great line made no perceptible impres- 
sion on the saw-marks of the timber, and 
in consequence of this successful trial, 
the whole of the Guildford Junction 
Railway, the bill for which has just 
passed through Parliament, is to be con- 
structed (the rails, as well as the 
sleepers) of wood thus prepared. This 
line will extend to eight or nine miles in 
length. Mr. George Stephenson, Mr. 
Cubitt, Mr. Giles, and other eminent 
engineers, accord their highest praise 
to the importance of the results to be an- 
ticipated from the prea employment 
of the process; and the “ Woods and 
Forests” largely employ it in several of 
the government works. The only dis- 
advantage to be apprehended from the 
use of wood, as a substitute for iron, on 
rails, is the liability of the edge of the 
rail to abrasion, from the flange of the 
locomotive wheels now in use; but an 
invention to meet this objection has 
lately been made of a bevel wheel, now 
exhibited in action, at the Adelaide Gal- 
lery, which renders the use of the flange 
unnecessary. Our space prevents our 
dilating further on the details and merits 
of an invention which promises, espe- 
cially on the continent, abounding with 
timber, and comparatively deficient in 
iron, to effect a revolution in several 
important branches of industry. But it 
appears hardly necessary to expatiate 
upon the value of a process which makes 
the softest and the most porous woods 
harder than British oak. ere can be 


now no doubt that in process of time the 
recommendations of the Parliamentary 
Committees on employing steam-car- 
riages on common roads, will be largely 
adopted, especially in the constructing 
of subsidiary junction lines for railways, 
involving the extensive use of metal- 
lised timber, and to the manifest benefit 
both of railway and turnpike interests. 
To all the interests of “ ships, colonies, 
and commerce,” the process is fraught 
with momentous consequences. 





Reviews. 


English Prose, being extraets from the 
works of English Prose Writers, with 
Notes of their Lives. [ Moore. 


Whoever he may be, the writer or com- 

iler of this volume has performed a most 
Hinbelens task, and a valuable book has 
been produced. Such a one, as we con- 
ceive, only the father of a family would 
undertake, in the hope that the improve- 
ment of his children would requite him 
for that labour, which, ifhis time were of 
moderate value, would not be paid for in 
the course of his natural life, either by a 
high-minded bookseller, or a liberal and 
discerning public. 

The book opens with a list of authors, 
specifying the periods at which they lived 
and the extent of their writings. It is 
arranged on a plan equally original and 
perspicuous, and admirably calculated to 
exhibit, at one view, the names and com- 
parative labours of contemporary genius. 
Of these, the three first periods are sub- 
joined as a specimen :— 


“ Born from 1480 to 1580. 
(The Age of the Reformation.) 
BORN. DIED. 
More, Sir T.....1480........duly 6, 1535 
Ascham, Roger. . About 1515..Dec. 30, 1568 
Holinshed, . -About 1526..About 1580 
Knolles, Richard. About 1544..1610 
Raleigh, Sir W.. .1552........Oct.29, 1618 
Spenser, E. ...... About 1553..Jan.16, 1559 
akluyt, Richard. About 1553.Nov.23, 1616 
Sidney, Sir P....Nov.29,1554 Oct. 16, 1586 
Hooker, Richard..March, 1554 Nov. 2, 1600 
Bacon, Lord .... .Jan.22, 1561 April 9, 1626 
Shakespeare, W...Aprl23,1564 Aprl23,1616 
Jonson, Ben......Junel1,1574 Aug.6, 1637 
Hall, Joseph .......July 1, 1574 Sept. 8, 1656 
Purchas, Samuel..1577.......1628 
Born from 1580 to 1630. 


(The Age of the Commonwealth.) 
BORN. DIED. 
Hales, John.. ...Aprill19,1584 May 19, 1665 
Pym, John .....1584 ........Dec. 8, 1643 
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BORN. DIED. 
Selden, John... .Dec. 16,1584..Nov. 30,1654 
Strafford, Lord..April 18,1593 May12, 1641 
Walton, Isaak... Aug. 9, 1593 Dec.15, 1683 
Chillingworth..... Oct., 1602.....<dan. 30, 1644 
Browne, Sir T . .Oct. 19, 1605.,Oct. 19, 1682 
Fuller, T. ..-.,.1608 .......-Aug.16,1661 
Clarendon, Lord..Feb. 18, 1608.Dec. 9, 1674 
Milton, John. ,...Dec. 9, 1608.,Noy, 8, 1674 
Taylor, Jeremy.,Ang,, 1613, .Aug,13,1667 
Cudworth, R. spe lOhd.¢ dveecs -June26, 1668 
Cowley, A. ....-16]8,...... duly 28, 1667 
Patrick, §. ....Sept. 8, 1626.May 31,1707 
Temple, Sir W...1628 ..,.... January1699 
Bunyan, John ..1628 ,.....--Aug.12, 1688 
Barrow, Isaac , .October 1630 May 4, 1677” 

It may not, however, be supposed that 
this volume will wholly escape censure. 
From the nature of the ~ it must be 
imperfect: one life wouldj scarcely suf- 
fice to read all the prose authors of Eng- 
land, and without reading all, how can 
the compiler be sure that he makes ex- 
tracts from the best? This author (so it 
will be seen he may be called) must do, 
therefore, what cannot be other than re- 
oe to the feelings of a man of his 

iligenee, taste, and mental indepen- 
dence, take a good deal on trust. He 
must be direeted, in not a few instances, 
to the authors most worthy te be con- 
sulted by common literary report, leaviag 

“Full many gems of purest ray serene,’ 
remain in undeserved gloom, This 
however, was one of the conditions of his 
enterprise, from which he could not escape; 
and he must, therefore, only aspire to 
have said of him what Dr. Johnson re- 
marked on Dr. Watts, ‘‘ he has performed 
better than many—a task which no man 
ever performed well.” 

But the main object of the book—that 
of forming youthful minds in a superior 
mould, by placing before them in their 
early days, unexceptionable specimens of 
the most powerful writers—is never lost 
sight of for a moment, and the important 
duty which the writer has imposed upon 
himself is faithfully performed. is 
style is clear, and fine writing as it is 
called, he is careful to avoid. Some- 
times, however, he gets neglectful, and 
his vigorous business style is momenta- 
rily abandoned for childish repetition. 
Thus we are told of Lamb that, “ he 

flings out his thoughts and feelings, and 
affections, and wild fancies, and quaint 
phrases,” a reiteration of the conjunctive, 
which we think unnecessary, and being 
unnecessary, not in good keeping, with 
the general manly straight-forward cha- 
racter of “English Prose.” At other 
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times he begins half a dozen sentences in 
succession with the same word, which is 
hardly setting before young readers the 
perfect example on which he is anxious 
their attention should be fixed. 

It has already been hinted that he 
cannot. satisfy all readers, Many who 
have their favourites will think they are 
not duly attended to, and others even 
from the specimens given, it will be urged 
are not oe sufficiently brought Cc 
ward, but the passages which have been 
selected are good. Few of them can he 
pointed out which are not calculated to 
make the reader wiser and better; and 
the whole assemblage will give him a 
just idea of the power, variety, and gene- 
ral affluence of the English language. 
That reading must have been very ex- 
tensive which enabled the author to 
select so much, and select so well, From 
this praise we must except a brief pas- 
sage from Cobbett, which seems to be 

art of a longer article, and to have been 
inserted by accident, 

To enumerate the subjects on which 
this work brings before us the thoughts 
of distinguished men, would fatigue the 
reader. Suffice it to say, they embrace al- 
most every a = in which men can take 
an interest. They are calculated to sti- 
mulate the mind to energetic, honourable 
exertion. Such a book must be useful 
at home and abroad ; to the tyro and the 
veteran scholar, These 500 compact 
pages should be packed up with the 
sandwich-box on a journey. The work 
will be equally in its place when required 
to furnish the iwadahen with a literary 
luncheon, or to the student at home who 
has leisure to dine, as it will present him 
not only with a bill of fare, but with a 
sample of the principal dishes before they 
are placed on the table. 

The lives of Lord Bacon and one or 
two more authors, are written with great 
care. Some notice of these will be taken 
next week. For the present we shall 
only say they exhibit an enlarged mind, 
popes resolute to think for itself, and 
to speak what it thinks. 


Che Gatherer, 


Reason in the Wasp.—Dr, Darwin re- 
lates an incident, to which he was an eye- 
witness, of a wasp having caught a fly 
almost of her own size; she cut off its head 
and tail, and tried to fly away with the 


body ; but finding that, owing to a breeze 
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then blowing, the fly's wings were an im- 
pediment to her own flight, and turned her 
round in the air, she came to the ground 
and cut off the fly’s wings one after the 
other with her mouth. She then flew 
omer with the body, unmolested by the 
win 

Consistency of the Popes.—To this day 
the Court of Rome remains immoveable 
and faithful to the ancient traditions which 
lighted the funeral pyres of Savonarola 
and Giordano Bruno: it condemns with- 
out reservation all books which dare to 
speak of liberty, or to unveil any of the 
disgraceful histories of the successors of 
St. Peter. 

Literary Union.—M. Mazzini conceives 
the march of events will combine all the 
great names of literature, till individuality 
is forgotten. “As in the Greek federa- 
tions,” says the writer, “a temple shall be 
the soul of this union—a temple where all 
literatures shall burn incense to the com- 
mon thought, to the Ipga; and since all 
literatures live by a - of that idea— 
since each has manifes a line, a word, 
a syllable of that thought, and all have 
glorious, great, and solemn records—that 
temple collects all, and arranges all in 
order. From Genius, the minister born 
from that Pantheon, the numerous spirits 
that constitute and feed the various lite- 
ratures, will ask the conception of the 
era; then they will replace themselves in 
the way to demand the forms and expres- 
sions of that conception from the sky, the 
climate, the earth, the past, the present, 
the traditions, the national songs, and the 
people of their country. 

En lish Patriotism.—A French traveller 
gravely tells his readers that a “ patriot 
Englishman” bought for five guineas the 
tree under which the Duke of Wellington 
sat at Waterloo, and transported it, “a 
grands frais en Angleterre, ou il est main- 
tenant l'objet des hommages et des délices 
des badauds de la Tamise.” It is a pity 
he did not specify the exact locality in 
which this tree may be seen. 

Modern Comedy of Error.—Some odd 
instances of one person being mistaken 
for another, have sometimes occur 
An Englishman so strongly resembled a 
French player, named Davide, that Fro- 
gere, another performer, who had been 
established in Russia, under the auspices 
of the Emperor Paul, accosted him, on 
meeting him at Paris, as Davide, and 
could hardly be persuaded that he was in 
error. 

Ancient Posting. — Sardis, the ancient 
capital of the Lydian kings, stood in an 
extensive plain at the foot of Tmolus, on 
one of the tributary streams of the Hermus. 
Under the Persians it became the head- 
quarters of the king when he visited Wes- 


tern Asia, and the chief residence of the 
Satrap of Lydia. It continued to be, as it 
was in the time of Croesus, one of the great 
commercial emporiums of Asia, the resort 
of Greeks from the coast, and of the na- 
tions of the interior. Here the luxurious 
Persian found in the slave-market the male 
and female captive suited to his taste, 
who were qualified to guard the harem. 
From Sardis there was a royal road to 
Susa, beyond the Tigris, where the king 
generally resided. is route is minutely 

escribed by Herodotus, who gives us the 
number of royal stations or posts. To have 
a ready communication with western Asia, 
and the mote towns on the coast of Ionia, 
was essential for preserving the integrity of 
the monarchy, and the a eg a 
of its fairest portions. On this route, at 
certain intervals, about a day’s journey 
distant, horses and men were always kept 
in readiness. When the royal pon ali, 
were issued, the messenger from the first 
station carried them to the second with all 
possible s ; from the second they were 
as speedily transmitted to the third, and 
thus forwarded to their destination. “ There 
is no human thing,” says Herodotus, “ that 
can be compared in speed with this system 
of posts—neither snow, nor rain, nor the 
burning sun, nor the darkness of night, 
prevents the postmen from accomplishing 
their prescribed distance with all possible 
s Some critics have converted this 
royal posting establishment into a regular 
posting system for the benefit of all the 
people, which opinion is at variance with 
what we learn from Herodotus, and en- 
tirely inconsistent with Asiatic notions. In 
pres: political systems the king is every- 
thing. 

‘omets.—Of the actual number of comets 
which obey the attraction of the sun, it is 
impossible to form any idea. Almost all 
those which are visible to us come within 
the orbit of the earth; and if we sup- 
posed them to be equally distributed in 
space, the number which has been actually 
observed would lead to the inference that 
not less than 250,000 comets approach 
nearer to the sun than the planet Uranus. 





CORRESPONDENTS. 

“G. B.'s” gave us great satisfaction. In future, 
we promise, our little periodical will meet his 
approbation. 

“ X.’s” contribution is not to our wish; and, 
therefore, cannot be inserted. 

‘* H.’s” work will be noticed in our next, as 
well as several other works sent for review. 

— poetry, if not second-rate, cannot be in- 
serted, 
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